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Pictured on the back cover this week is the ruined 
church of St. Aleksander at Warsaw: witness to the fact 
that in many countries the wounds of war are still open 
and deep. In every part of Europe sights like these 
greeted the field teams of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruction 
of Devastated Areas. At the same time they saw proofs 
of magnificent effort and ingenious improvisation despite 









grievous shortage of materials. 

As twisted and shattered as the structures and factories 
are the economies of many countries: with manpower 
depleted, agriculture and industry crippled, transport 
systems broken down and financial resources exhausted. 
Hunger and homelessness are all too common. 









The Sub-Commission’s recommendations, which will 
soon be considered by the Economic and Social Council 
at its present session, are reported on pages 13-17. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The Third Session of the Economic ANnp SOCIAL 
Counc. convened at Lake Success on September 11 
under the presidency of Dr. Andrija Stampar, and after 
some discussion of the Agenda, took up consideration 
of the refugee problem. Director-General of UNRRA, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, addressed the Council’s second 
plenary meeting. A Committee to consider the terms 
of reference of the Sub-Commissions of the Economic 
and Employment Commission was set up at the meeting. 
At its third plenary meeting on September 12, the Coun- 
cil agreed to set up Committees of the Whole to study 
(1) the problem of refugees and (2) various items 
in connection with the proposed International Refugee 
Organization (see page 2). 


The COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE on refugee prob- 
lems met on September 13, 14 and 16 (see page 2). 


o> 


On September 10, the Secretary-General received a 
letter from the representative of Czechoslovakia on 
the Economic and Social Council requesting that the 
folowing item be placed on the Agenda of the Third 
Session of the Council: “Restoration of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Danubian vessels removed by the German 
Army from Czechoslovak ports.” 


o 


The representative of the United States on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council submitted to the Acting 
President of the Council a communication suggesting 
that the Council call a United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on Resource Conservation and Utilization. 


o> 


The CoMMITTEE FOR NEGOTIATIONS WITH Non-Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS decided, on September 13, 
to postpone consideration of the 90 applications for 
consultative status with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for a week so that it could study them further. It was 
agreed that the application of the International Chamber 
of Commerce would be taken up on September 19. 

o> 

The CoMMITTEE ON TERMS OF REFERENCE OF SuB- 
CoMMISssIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT 
Commission met on September 12 and, after consid- 
ering a Chinese resolution aimed at directing the 
maximum effort of the proposed Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development towards building up under- 
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developed territory, agreed that this resolution and 
any other suggestions for revision of the terms of 
reference for Sub-Commissions be forwarded to the 
Secretariat by 12 noon September 17. 
o 

The Sus-ComMission oN Economic RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF DEVASTATED AREAS at a plenary meeting on 
September 11 adopted a proposal for the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Europe. The 
Sub-Commission held its final plenary meeting on 
September 13 and adopted its report to the Economic 
and Social Council (see page 13). 


o> 


The Foop aNnp AGRICULTURE CONFERENCE, which 
has been meeting in Copenhagen since September 2. 
held its final meeting on September 13 and adopted 
a proposal to establish a Preparatory Commission for 


a World Food Board (see page 11). 
> 


The INTERNATIONAL MoneTARY FuNnpD announced on 
September 12 that its 39 Members had been notified 
to state within 30 days the par values of their currencies. 


o 


On September 12 the Secretary-General announced 
that the required majority had been obtained from the 
Members of the United Nations to confirm postpone- 
ment of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY to October 23. 


o> 


The Security Councir held its 65th, 66th and 67th 
meetings on September 10, 11 and 16 respectively 
and continued its debate on the Ukrainian complaint 
against the Government of Greece (see page 7). 


> 


A telegram dated September 11 from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs (ad interim) of the People’s Re- 
public of Albania was received by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and circulated to the members of the Security 
Council, drawing “the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil to the situation created on the Greco-Albanian 
frontier by the continual provocations due to the 
action of the Greek soldiers.” 

o 

The ComMitTTEE or Experts of the Security Coun- 
cil met on September 10, 12 and 16, and completed a 
preliminary examination of the Draft Statute and 
Rules of Procedure of the Military Staff Committee. 











Economic and Social Council Session 


United Nations’ refugee plans discussed 


Ox September 11, 1946, the third session of the 
Economic and Social Council convened in its new 
chamber at Lake Success, Long Island, New York. 
In the absence of its President, Sir A, Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (India) who is unable to attend the present 
conference, Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia), the 
Council’s first Vice-President, assumed the chair. 

For the first time, representatives of the various 
specialized agencies sai at a special table inside the 
arena of the Council Chamber. This was in accord- 
ance with the draft agreements bringing the agencies 
into relationship with the United Nations. Also at the 
table were representatives of other inter-governmental 
organizations, including the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, and UNRRA, which on the first 
day was represented by its Director-General, Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. 

At another special table sat five representatives of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, led by M. 
Louis Saillant, Secretary-General of the WFTU. As 
in the case of the specialized agencies, this was the 
first time that the arrangements for consultation with 
non-governmental organizations had been put into 
effect. 


Adoption of agenda 


The first week of the Council’s third session was 
mainly devoted to discussion of its provisional 
agenda and the refugee question. The 21-item agenda 
(see the Weekly Bulletin for August 12, 1946, Vol. 1, 
No. 3) was adopted on the first day of the session, 
with the proviso that additional items might be added 
this week. 

There was considerable discussion on the sig- 
nificance of the 2lst item, which has to do with the 
restitution of the Yugoslav Danubian fleet. The 
American delegate told the Council that his Govern- 
ment is prepared to discuss “Danubian questions in 
the larger setting if necessary.” Several delegates 
thought that this was a separate question, while others 
pointed out that, while the question of restitution of 
the Yugoslav Danubian fleet might not be within the 
Council’s competence to discuss, the question of navi- 
gation on the Danube would be. It was agreed that the 
item should be retained on the agenda, as it is, but 
that its character would not be discussed until the 
Council came to it. A last-minute proposal, similar to 
Item 21, for inclusion en the agenda was that of the 
Czechoslovak delegate, concerning restitution of the 
Czechoslovak Danubian fleets. 

Urgent problems of refugees, reconstruction of 
devastated areas and health were given first priority 
in the work of the Council. Simultaneously, the Coun- 
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cil is working on completing the structure already 
agreed on (narcotics and the Sub-Commissions of the 
Economic and Employment Commission). Further 
structural planning (the Fiscal, Demographic and Co. 
ordination Commissions) was deferred until the end of 
the session. 


La Guardia’s address 


On the opening day of the session, the Director- 
General of UNRRA, Fiorello H. La Guardia, was in- 
vited in a consultative capacity to address the Council 
on the subject of UNRRA’s termination and _ the 
transfer of its displaced persons functions to the 
United Nations. 

There are, according to UNRRA’s figures, 830,000 
refugees and displaced persons now in UNRRA camps, 
and perhaps an additional 200,000 not living in 
camps. Mr. La Guardia hopes that only 400,000 of 
these will remain for resettlement by the United Na- 
tions, after as many as possible have been repatriated. 

Mr. La Guardia cited three unsatisfactory elements 
of the work in connection with displaced persons. 
First of these is the divided responsibility for the op- 
eration, which he urged be eliminated when the United 
Nations takes over. Thus far, authority has been 
divided as follows: the displaced persons are fed and 
housed by the Armies of Occupation; UNRRA is as- 
signed the task of administering the camps, providing 
the necessary liaison, doing the welfare work in the 
camps and such work in connection with repatriation 
as is assigned to it. 

The problem arising from displacement of so great 
a mass of humanity is unique in history, Mr. La 
Guardia said. Immediately following cessation of 
hostilities, there was no other place to put the re- 
sponsibility for the care of displaced persons than 
with the Armies of Occupation. They have success- 
fully repatriated nearly 5,000,000 persons. 

“That was a military task,” explained the Director- 
General, “for the Armies had moved in and taken 
possession. .. . After that first impact of repatriation. 
then it ceases to be a military task, and the quicker 
the Military are separated from this task, the quicker 
there will be a solution” to the problems arising from 
a divided authority. 

The second unsatisfactory element in the UNRRA’s 
displaced persons operation, according to Mr. La 
Guardia, is the unfavorable propaganda about the 
condition of their homelands to which the displaced 
persons have been subjected. This has made them 
reluctant to return. The greatest number still to be 
repatriated are Poles, Yugoslavs and Balts, in that 
order. In the case of the Poles and the Yugoslavs. the 
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national liaison officers have been largely responsible 
for the reluctance of displaced persons to return to 
their countries of origin, since these officers have been 
representatives of governments not now ir power and 
are themselves unwilling to return home. Mr. La 
Guardia has persuaded the Armies to accept new 
liaison officers, though thus far for a limited period 
only. In the case of the Balts, however, Mr. La Guardia 
doubted if any could be persuaded to return. 

The third unsatisfactory element has been the state 
of mind of displaced persons, some of whom have 
been away from home as long as six years. Life in 
the camps or otherwise in occupied territory provides 
a modicum of security. Displaced persons are reluc- 
tant to face the problems of getting food and getting 
started again in their countries of origin. To offset 
this reluctance, Mr. La Guardia has arranged with the 
Armies of Occupation for an allowance of 60 days 
rations on arrival home. This plan will shortly go 
into effect. 


UNRRA operations prolonged 
At the direction of the UNRRA Council (which met 


last month in Geneva), Mr. La Guardia informed the 
Economic and Social Council of a decision to extend 
the UNRRA Displaced Persons program to June 30. 
1947, if necessary, in order to give the United Nations 
a chance to organize the proposed International Refu- 
gee Organization and whatever interim arrangements 
are required to bridge the gap between UNRRA’s 
cessation and the start of IRO. However. UNRRA’s 
Director-General urged the Council to act speedily. 
notwithstanding this breathing space, for two reasons: 
first, humanity is involved in the proposed resettle- 
ment program (which will not begin until IRO or 
an interim commission of the United Nations is 
started), and therefore the whole operation should be 
accomplished as quickly as possible to salvage the 
wrecked lives of those who will benefit by the program 
—which must be completed, Mr. La Guardia thinks. 
within three years; second, in his opinion the sooner 
IRO or an interim body takes over the greater will 
be the residue of UNRRA’s steadily diminishing 
funds. which UNRRA’s Council has decided to turn 
over to the United Nations refugee organization when 
it starts functioning. 

Mr. LaGuardia also advised the Council to be 
careful, no matter what plan is ultimately adopted, to 
avoid exploitation of the displaced persons by the 
receiving countries in the resettlement program. He 
urged patience on the Council in its dealings with 
the world’s displaced persons, who have no apparent 
hope except in the action of the Council. 

The Director-General pointed out that in a group 
of 400,000 there will certainly be many who will be 
physically or mentally disqualified under the immi- 
gration laws of all countries. They, as well as those 
who do qualify, will have to be cared for. 
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The Council’s very first problem, he noted. would 
be to ask the countries how many displaced persons 
each would take, and to get commitments from them. 
UNRRA has already made a start in this direction. 

UNRRA’s Director-General noted three other items 
on the Council’s agenda (in addition to refugees), 
which touch on matters of concern to his organiza- 
tion. First of these is the proposed World Health 
Organization (WHO). UNRRA’s health activities ter- 
minate on December 31, 1946, and will be taken over 
by WHO, for which an interim commission is now 
functioning. Second is tke report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on assistance to the FAO. Mr. La Guardia painted 
a glowing picture of FAO’s potentialities: “That or- 
ganization,” he said, “is the hope of the world,” 
because if it succeeds in eliminating the practices in 
foreign trades which have caused food surpluses in one 
area and tolerated hunger in others, “the Security 
Council will have very little to do in the future.” The 
third agenda item he noted is the preliminary report 
of the Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. 


At the close of Mr. La Guardia’s address, the Chair- 
man invited members of the Council to put questions 
to him. 

Mr. René Hoffherr (France) asked if UNRRA had 
already approached governments with a view to as- 
certaining what quota of refugees can be taken in by 
each country, and if any answers had been received. 
Mr. La Guardia replied by saying that he had pro- 
posed to the United States Government that it review 
its immigration laws for a limited time. He reminded 
the Council that such action would require Congres- 
sional approval, but expressed hope that the United 
States Government would make appropriate recom- 
mendations to Congress and that other countries would 
follow the lead taken by the United States. 


Prevention of unfavorable propaganda 


Mr. Nicolai Feonov (U.S.S.R.) asked what steps 
UNRRA was going to take to prevent false informa- 
tion from being spread in displaced persons camps. 
and how UNRRA proposes to create conditions in 
which those desirous of returning home could freely 
express their wishes without fear of ill-treatment from 
the other inhabitants. He said that he had been a 
member of Mr. La Guardia’s party visiting displaced 
persons camps, and quoted an example of a Ukrainian 
who claimed he knew positively that 17,000,000 
Ukrainians had been murdered by the Bolsheviks in 
the Ukraine in the course of the last year. However 
ridiculous that example was, Mr. Feonov said, there 
were others of the same order. 


Mr. La Guardia answered that it was UNRRA’s pro- 
posal that each of the countries of origin should have 
an opportunity of presenting its case to its own 


(Continued on page 5) 


Information on Immigration 


Summarizep below is available information re- 
garding the possibilities of immigration into 
various countries. Part of the information was col- 
lected by UNRRA and part by the Economic and 
Social Council’s Special Committee on Refugees. 
Governments were asked to state their views on re- 
ception facilities fur refugees and displaced persons 
under the proposed settlement program for the IRO. 


UNRRA’s questionnaire, which was sent to 48 
countries, was acknowledged by 23. Of these. only 12 
gave information. To date no further information 
than that shown below has been received. The Spe- 
cial Committee put its questions only to its members. 
Some additional data made available during the cur- 
rent session of the Economic and Social Council is 
also included. 


Australia: has decided to embark on a vigorous 
immigration policy, providing for the absorption of 
70,000 persons a year. It cannot, however, specify 
at the moment the proportion of refugees and dis- 
placed persons to be included in this figure. In any 
event, owing to transport difficulties, it will be up- 
wards of perhaps two years before non-British im- 
migration will be able to make a start (Special 
Committee). Australia’s priorities: 

1. To re-establish its returned soldiers: 

2. To admit, at its own cost, British-returned 
soldiers and their wives and families; 

3. To assist British civilian immigrants by a con- 
tribution to their passage money; 

1. After these initial priorities. to do whatever 
can be done to assist other groups. 

Australia will consider action with respect to 
displaced persons in the Pacific area (UNRRA). 


Brazil: wishes to receive on her territory a large 
number of refugees and displaced persons, subject 
to certain conditions. The exact number has not yet 
been fixed, but will possibly be between 100,000 and 
200,000 (Special Committee). Brazil has since 
modified the proposition that it could take, uncondi- 
tionally, a number anywhere near so great as that 
mentioned above. 


Canada: immigration to Canada is at present re- 
stricted to British, United States and certain other 
nationals, who fall within certain categories. For 
the moment the formulation of a new immigration 
policy is being deferred until provision is made for 
the returi to civilian life and the re-employment of 
Canadian ex-servicemen. As soon as this movement 
has been completed, the Canadian Parliament should 
be in a position if it so desires, to consider and 
formulate a new long-term immigration policy 


(From the revised report supplied to the present ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council). 


China: unable to take any refugees, having itself 


many thousands (UNRRA). 


Colombia: prepared to welcome, subject to certain 
conditions, a steady flow of immigrants engaged 
in activities connected with the production of wealth, 
such as industrial technicians, mechanics, fishermen, 
mariners, industrialists and domestic workers, who 
would have great prospects of success in this coun- 
try (Special Committee). 


Costa Rica: unable to take any refugees (UNRRA). 


Dominican Republic: willing to admit refugees. 
Has agreed to accept approximately 500 families of 
settlers as a first contingent, and subsequently up 
to perhaps 100,000 immigrants (Special Com- 
mittee). 


El Salvador: unable to take any refugees (UNRRA). 


Iceland: has taken some Jewish refugees and, with 
the present problem of its own returning nationals, 


feels it has done its full share (UNRRA). 


New Zealand: does not approve of mass immigra- 
tion, and is preoccupied with the problem of its 
own returning soldiers and the acute housing short- 
age (UNRRA). In immigration into this Dominion, 
emphasis has always been placed on the individual. 
The Government will be unable to state the number 
of refugees that it will be in a position to receive, 
until precise information is available as to the 
nationality, age, sex and occupation of those who 
desire to settle there. It will be at least two years 
before refugees from Europe can be accepted (Spe- 
cial Committee). 


Peru: will carefully and sympathetically study the 
question of receiving persons for whom no other 
arrangements can be made (Special Committee). 


Union of South Africa: prepared to take 5,000 war 
orphans (UNRRA). 

United Kingdom: desires and intends to re-unite 
families as far as possible by admitting to England 
certain relatives of persons already resident there 


(UNRRA). 


United States: under the present immigration law, 
3900 visas can be issued each month to persons who 
are natives of Central and Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, two-thirds of which (2600) are allotted to 
Germany. Since the operation of so many consular 
establishments was suspended when war came, it 
has been decided to concentrate on the U. S. Zones 
of occupation in Europe (Special Committee). - 
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people. The Government of the Ukraine had, in fact. 
been asked to send representatives to the displaced 
persons camps, and he hoped that they would do so. 


Mr. Roland Lebeau (Belgium) asked whether 
UNRRA had informed governments of the professional 
composition of the inhabitants of displaced persons 
camps. He made the point that re-establishment in 
receiving countries of displaced persons could usefully 
be based on their utilization in the economic structure 
of the country, and not merely on a philanthropic 
basis. He cited Belgium’s permanent need of miners. 
Mr. La Guardia answered that a classification of dis- 
placed persons according to their trades and skills had 
been made and was available to governments. He 
suggested that if an offer of re-employment in another 
country were made to a displaced person and was re- 
fused without reasonabie ground, care and mainten- 
ance for that displaced person should cease. 


Committee of the Whole 


At its second session, held in New York last May 
and June, the Council adopted the recommendations of 
its Special Committee on the subject, for the establish- 
ment of a specialized agency to handle the task of 
resettlement of refugees and displaced persons. This 
summer a committee of the Council met in London and 
drafted a budget for the proposed IRO, while in New 
York a committee consisting of members of the United 
Nations Secretariat and representatives of UNRRA 
studied several aspects of the IRO’s needs and interim 
measures required in the transition period from 
UNRRA to IRO. The Draft Constitution of IRO 
was circularized to Members for comment in the inter- 
val between the two sessions. These comments, together 
with the proposed budget and a recommendation by 
the Secretary-General for an Interim Commission, are 
now before the Council for consideration 

To study the matter the Council converted itself into 
a Committee of the Whole, having agreed to defer 
final action until the Ukrainian delegation, which had 
not arrived when the Committee started its delibera- 
tions, has had time to express its views. 

The first meetings of the Committee of the Whole 
were devoted to general discussions. The delegates of 
the United Kingdom, Peru, Lebanon and France all had 
recommendations on immediate action required on 
several aspects of the refugee problem. 

Mr. Philip J. Noel-Baker (United Kingdom) put 
forward some recommendations on what concrete re- 
sults the proposed Interim Commission might achieve 
in the very near future. The steps he proposed were: 


1. All governments who recognized Nansen pass- 
ports after the last war should be urged to continue 
such recognition now. This would enable refugees to 
be given papers and to travel freely from countries 
where there is no work for them to countries where 
they could be usefully employed; 

2. Arrangements for legal protection of refugees 
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could immediately be made at little cost, on the pattern 
of the work of the League of Nations: 

3. Distribution centers should be set up both in 
the countries where the refugees are now, and in those 
where they could be received. Here again. the pattern 
of the League of Nations’ offices might be followed: 

4. Actual movement of refugees to countries of 
resettlement might begin almost immediately with 
specialists, doctors, dentists, etc. Family units might 
follow shortly after. In the British view, resettlement 
in small units is preferable to mass resettlement. 

The Peruvian proposals for immediate action were 
made by Dr. Alberto Arca Parro. Making himself the 
spokesman not only of his own country but of other 
Latin American nations as well on projects of eco- 
nomic development, Dr. Parro suggested that a census 
of the average age, professions, skills and intentions 
of prospective immigrants be taken forthwith. On the 
basis of such a census, Dr. Parro thought, absorption of 
refugees could take place in a much shorter time than 
appeared to be envisaged in the Draft Constitution of 
the proposed IRO. The Economic and Social Council 
must prove itself able to solve the refugee problem 
in its entirety within two or three years, Dr. Parro 
said, or else it would forfeit its right to exist. 

Dr. Charles Malik, the Lebanese delegate, proposed 
that the Council cable all nations to ascertain their 
attitude towards the reception of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. To this end, he listed four questions: 
(1) Which countries are willing to receive refugees? 
(2) How many will they take? (3) What categories 
and what numbers in each category will they accept? 
(4) How soon can they receive their quotas? 

French proposals for immediate action, introduced 
by M. Alexandre Parodi, included a suggestion that 
refugees and displaced persons now in camps should 
be put to work, lest proionged idleness severely handi- 
cap their ultimate chances of re-establishing them- 
selves. He also recommended that research be 
undertaken to locate the thousands of missing refugees. 


Reservations on finance and commitments 


In the course of general discussion on the refugee 
problem the delegates for Greece and Norway ex- 
pressed doubts concerning figures of expenditure, 
scales of contribution and the basis for them, as co- 
tained in the report of the Committee on Finances for 
the IRO. The accuracy of some of the figures for per 
capita income, which form the basis of the scale of 
contributions, adopted from the UNRRA scales, was 
questioned. Further, the reduction in UNRRA scales, 
which was provided for countries which had suf- 
fered occupation or heavy war damage, was considered 
inadequate. 

Mr. Noel-Baker reminded the Committee that not 
only has the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refu- 
gees (IGC) certain resources for resettlement but the 
recent UNRRA Council action authorizes use of certain 
UNRRA funds for that purpose, and not merely for 








care and maintenance, as was originally planned. 

The delegates of the Soviet Union (Mr. Nicolai Feo- 
nov) and India (Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai) stated 
in the general discussion that their couniries are not 
prepared at this time to make commitments to pay 
contributions to the operation of IRO. Both said 
that their countries already have heavy responsibilities 
on this score. 

Mr. Feonov pointed out that the U.S.S.R. has had to 
care for millions of repatriates, mostly from areas 
which suffered the heaviest war damages. While he 
expressly stated that he did not wish to commit the 
Soviet Government in any definite manner, he ad- 
vanced the view that contributions to the IRO should 
not be obligatory for those countries—including not 
only his own, but also Poland and Yugoslavia—which 
were already incurring vast expenses in re-establishing 
their repatriated nationals. 

Mr. Feonov reminded the Committee that the work 
of. repatriation—the main mandate of UNRRA—is 
by no means completed. The magnitude of the task 
of resettlement, Mr. Feonov said, could not be judged 
until every effort at repatriation has been made. 
There are some among the 830,000 now in UNRRA 
camps, he said. who have lost all and whose memories 
of their homes may be so haunting that they may 
not wish to return; there are others who remain un- 
decided, and there is a third group who kave become 
traitors to their countries. The influence of this last 
group. he said, was the main obstacle to the return 
of many who had not yet made up their minds. He 
expressed regret that the Economic and Social Council 
should previously have rejected the Soviet proposal 
that no obstacles be placed in the way of repatriating 
children. 

The Indian delegate prefaced his remarks to the 
Committee of the Whole with the observation that his 
country does not expect to be a beneficiary of the IRO 
or the proposed Interim Commission. India, he 
pointed out, has the task of returning 300,000 persons 
out of a total of half a million who fled from Burma 
after the Japanese invasion. While not asking for any 
assistance in this task, and assuming sole responsi- 
bility for it, India will not take on additional com- 
mitments for other refugees. 

Dr. Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) saw two possi- 
bilities of lightening the financial burden provisionally 
placed on the proposed International Refugee Or- 
ganization: on the one hand, to utilize the United 
Nations Secretariat for the work of the Interim Com- 
mission, possibly even beyond the scope now recom- 
mended by the Secretary-General: on the other hand. 
to draw on reparations to be exacted from Germany, 


Repatriation first priority 
In the general discussion, Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel 
(Colombia) expressed reservations concerning the 


immediate establishment of the IRO. He considered 
that as long as the size residual problem remaining 
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after the completion of repatriation and normal im. 
migration was unknown, neither the scope nor the 
finances of the IRO could be established. 

M. Leo Mates (Yugoslavia) stated expressly that 
any complaints he had to make regarding conditions 
in displaced persons camps were not to be taken as 
charges against the military authorities of specific 
countries, but merely as clarification of the political 
side of a problem which could not be regarded as 
a humanitarian one alone. 

In essence, he said, the refugee problem was one of 
reducing the pool of manpower to be drawn on by 
receiving countries, by first exhausting the possibilities 
of repatriation. The answer to the problem appeared 
to him to be free access for liaison officers of the 
countries of origin to the camps, and segregation of 
such groups in the camps which were trving to influ- 
ence their fellow-countrymen against returning home. 
Those segregated should then be divided into two 
groups: (1) quislings and traitors; (2) political 
groups which, although hostile to the present govern- 
ments of their country, were entitled to international 
consideration. 


Other work of the Council 


Two days intervened between Mr, La Guardia’s 
speech and the first meeting of the Committee of the 
Whole on the refugee question. In that time. the 
Council was able to send nearly a third of the items 
on its agenda into committee. 

High on the agenda was consideration of the terms 
of reference of the Sub-Commissions of the Economic 
and Employment Commission. This was_ referred, 
after brief general discussion, to a drafting com- 
mittee of 10 nations: Canada, Chile. China, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Greece, Norway, the U.S.S.R.. the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The Council also considered the transfer to the 
United Nations of functions and powers previously 
exercised by the League of Nations under the Inter- 
national Narcotics Conventions of January 23, 1912, 
February 19, 1925, July 12, 1931, and June 26, 1936. 
Consideration of this matter was turned over to a com- 
mittee consisting of China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Peru, the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Another early item on the agenda was considera- 
tion of payment of expenses of members of Commis- 
sions. This item was deferred, pending receipt of a 
report on the subject from the Secretary-Genera!. 

The report of the Secretary-General on the Inter- 
national Health Conference was referred to the Sec- 
retariat, which was asked to draft a resolution. 

In the opening days of the session, the two standing 
committees of the Council also met; the Committee on 
Negotiations with Specialized Agencies and the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations. Both of these are ex- 
pected to report to the Council later this week. 
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Complaint Against Greece 


Security Council continues consideration of Ukrainian charges 


Dis Ussion of the situation in Greece was continued 
at three meetings of the Security Council during the 
week, on September 9, 10 and 11. The debate arose 
from a telegram dated August 24, 1946, from the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic. (For previous reports, see the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol.1, Nos. 5 and 6). 

At the 64th meeting on September 9 there was some 
discussion on whether to accede to a request of the 
representative of the People’s Republic of Albania to 
be permitted to make a factual statement before the 
Council. Finally a proposal to invite the representative 
of Albania to the table was adopted on the following 
vote: 

Affirmative—Brazil, China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Poland, U.S.S.R., United States. 

Negative—United Kingdom. 

Abstention—Australia. 

When the President of the Council asked Colonel 
Tuk Jakova to come to the table, he advised him that 
this did not imply a right to participate in the discus- 
sion. 


Disappointed at non-acceptance 


Speaking in Albanian, Colonel Jakova opened his 
remarks by saying that the government and people of 
Albania were greatly disappointed that Albania was not 
accepted as a Member of the United Nations and were 
at a loss to understand why. 

He added that his people would continue until the 
last measure of devotion to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of world peace and gave assurance that Albania 
would faithfully fulfill all the requirements of the 
Charter. 

The representative affirmed that the Albanian Gov- 
ernment is not and does not wish to be in a state of 
war with Greece. Uniortunately, however, he said, be- 
cause of the changed situation in Greece after World 
War II there came into power the kind of men who 
have tried by every means to create enmity between 
the Albanian and Greek people. Results of the present 
Greek Government’s policy he cited as follows: 

“1. The Greek provocations on the Albanian border. 

“2. The systematic extermination of the Albanian 
minority in Greece. 

“3. The absurd Greek claims to Southern Albania. 

“4. Accusations, fabrications and unbridled lies 
against Albania.” 

Terroristic bands and ships of the Greek Government 
have violated the territory and territorial waters of 
Albania more than 100 times, he said. 

The Albanian minority in Greece has been savagely 
persecuted and still is being inhumanly persecuted, he 
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added, while the propaganda of the Greek Government 
“has unleashed a series of fanciful inventions in which 
the Albanian Government is accused, instead, of per- 
secuting the Greek minority in Albania.” 


“Will face bloodshed” 


He continued: “The Greek Government is aiming to 
grab southern Albania, which is the sacred cradle of 
Albanian patriotism. We have said time and again that 
there is no Greek territory in Albania and that the 
frontiers of Albania cannot be discussed. Whoever 
dares to tamper with or remove the frontier pyramids 
will face there bloodshed. This is our categoric answer. 
Mr. President, we cannot discuss the frontiers of 
Albania each time the international atmosphere whets 
the appetite of Greek imperialism, 

“We ask, therefore, that the Security Council, acting 
in accordance with the regulations of the United Na- 
tions Charter, put an end to this situation by obliging 
the Greek Government to cease her provocations on 
the Albanian border, so that there will not be any more 
innocent victims among our already martyrized people. 

“The Greek Government must stop its inhuman 
persecution of the Albanian minority in Greece so that 
20,000 Albanian refugees of Chameris—men, women 
and children—who are destitute in Albania, should 
receive a definite guarantee for their safety after they 
return to their homes. Their lives, honor and property 
should be made safe from violation. 

“We ask that this august body ask the Greek Gov- 
ernment to let us mind our affairs in peace so that we 
may continue the work of reconstruction for which 
our devastated country is so much in need.” 


No thought of violence 


The representative of Greece replied that Colonel 
Jakova had used harsh language in regard to Greece 
and had voiced some absolutely unfounded accusations. 
He stated that no one—at least in Greece—thinks of 
using violence or force in connection with Greece’s 
territorial claims. 

“My country has brought its case before the Paris 
Peace Conference, where it is now being discussed,” 
he said. 

The United States delegate said his Government had 
been surprised at the manner in which the Ukrainian 
Government had seen fit to deal with its grave charges 
against two Members of the United Nations. His 
Government felt that any Member of the United Na- 
tions which is concerned about a situation should at 
least make an effort to call that situation to the atten- 
tion of the government or governments directly in- 








volved or who are to be complained against. prior 


to submitting the case to the Security Council. 


In general, he stated, there are three major 


questions about which there seem to be conflicting al- 
legations and opposing views: incidents along the 
Greek-Albanian border, treatment accorded national 
minorities. and the presence and activities of British 
military forces in Greece. 

The United States Government regards, he added. 
certain other specific Ukrainian charges as lacking 
basis in fact: that the Greek elections and referendum 
were falsified: that Greece is threatening the peace 
because it claims that a state of war exists with Al- 
bania; that Greece is threatening the peace because it 
has put forward claims for Northern Epirus; and that 
unbridled propaganda of the Greek Monarchist Ex- 
tremists is endangering the peace. In the view of the 
United States delegation these charges, he said, may 
be disposed of from the beginning as not having been 
substantiated. 

Regarding the charges that the elections and plebis- 
cite in Greece had been falsified and that they did 
not represent in their results the will of the Greek 
people. the United States delegate quoted from reports 
by the Allied mission which observed the election and 
the plebiscite and added that his Government “entirely 
rejects the unsubstantiated charges of the Ukrainian 
representative.” 


Rejects allegations 


He rejected emphatically, too, the two charges that 
Greece’s contention that a state of war exists with 
Albania and that Greece’s claim to the territory of 
Northern Epirus are evidence of aggressive intentions. 

He noted that the Ukrainian representative objected 
to what the latter called the “unbridled propaganda 
of Greek Monarchist Extremists” and added: 

“I share his dislike for unbridled propaganda. | 
feel. however. that there is an important difference 
between unbalanced statements made by certain organs 
of a free press whose proprietors are not subject to 
dictation but who represent no opinion other than 
their own, and the equally unbridled propaganda of 
newspapers and broadcasting stations in countries 
where speech and press are controlled and made an 
adjunct of governmental power. This has been the 
case in nations along Greece’s northern boundary and 
possibly in other regions of the earth. 

“The Ukrainian and Soviet representatives have 
been most critical of the presence of British troops 
in Greece and have stated that their continued pres- 
ence is endangering peace and security. My Govern- 
ment does not share this opinion. On the contrary, we 
believe that the presence of British forces has been 
a stabilizing factor.” 

Later the United States delegate said: “After care- 
ful consideration of the statements which have been 
made before this Council, my Government feels that 
the accusation that Greece has aggressive intentions 











against its northern neighbors has not been substanti- 
ated. We believe that the Ukrainian representative has 
failed to substantiate those charges. 

“We are asked to believe that Greece, a very small 
country, war-torn and still half-starved, is seriously 
contemplating recourse to force which would involve 
a conflict with its northern neighbors whose present 
standing armies are at least five times those which 
Greece possesses. My Government rejects this conten- 
tion as entirely beyond the realm of credulity.” 


Simplest means possible 


The delegate of Australia said his delegation inter- 
preted the responsibility of the Security Council for 
the maintenance of international peace and security to 
mean that the Council has a concern with any case of 
danger to the peace or any possible cause of friction 
so that the Council may remove it. 

Any reading of the Charter, he added, will show 
that the removal of such a danger to the peace or 
causes of friction is to be attempted by the simplest 
means possible. The sense was, he thought, “that we 
do not go around seeking trouble or stirring up trouble. 
We try to bring the parties together through methods 
of conciliation and mediation and so forth, rather 
than attempt to exacerbate the differences between 
any parties by too much talking about them and too 
many assertions and counter-assertions in public.” 

He remarked that the way in which the Ukrainian 
statement had been presented left some doubt whether 
the real purpose was “to bring peace or to make 
things uncomfortable for a Member of the United 
Nations.” 

The way in which the Albanian allegations had been 
presented seemed to leave the Council “little oppor- 
tunity for settling whatever differences may exist be- 
tween Albania and Greece.” 

He cited Paragraph 2°of Article 2 of the Charter 
which states that all Members “shall fulfill in good 
faith” their obligations under the Charter and then 
emphasized that it is essential that the matters brought 
before the Council should be brought in good faith. 

The policy of his Government was to press for an 
impartial investigation of the facts before final de- 
cisions were taken. He submitted that the new evidence 
which had been adduced since the situation in Greece 
had been placed on the agenda the first time a few 
months ago was slight and insubstantial; indeed, the 
case which had been made by the representative of 
Greece suggesting that the danger to peace in the 
Balkans comes from countries other than Greece 
seemed to be far stronger and might well deserve 
separate investigation. 

“If the Security Council feels,” he continued, “that 
a charge brought before it has not been brought in 
good faith or that the complainant is acting not on 
its own behalf but on behalf of another country, or 
other countries, or that the aid of the Council is being 
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invoked not in the true spirit of the Charter so that 
grievances may be ventilated and threats avoided, but 
is being brought for other and different purposes, 
then the Council should indicate clearly to the world 
at large its disapproval of such action by refusing to 
proceed further with the matter and by dismissing it 
from the Council’s Agenda. It is the view of the 
Australian Government that in the present instance the 
Security Council should adopt this course or one hav- 
ing a similar effect.” 


Different interpretations 


At the 65th meeting of the Council on September 
10, the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. replied 
that there can be different interpretations of the obli- 
gations of the Member States of the United Nations. 

“If, for example,” he said, “in the Charter of the 
United Nations it is written that the duties of the 
United Nations lie in the encouragement of and devel- 
opment of respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, and if in Greece, or, let us 
say in Indonesia, these rules are being violated, or in 
South Africa racial discriminative laws are being 
carried out against the Hindus, then it is the duty of 
the Members of the United Nations to signalize these 
violations and demand observance of the Charter 
adopted by 51 nations. This is how the Ukrainian 
representative understands its obligations to the Or- 
ganization of the United Nations of which the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic is a Member.” 

He continued in reply to the delegate of the United 
States that the U.S.S.R. had brought up the situation 
in Greece at the Berlin Conference on July 21, 1945; 
at the Council of Foreign Ministers in London in 
September 1945 and at the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in December 1945. These discus- 
sions and the discussion before the Security Council in 
February 1946 did not bring any results, however, 
and the Government of the Ukrainian S.S.R. was con- 
vinced that preliminary discussions would not bring 
any results in view of the position taken by the gov- 
ernments interested in the Greek situation. 


Answer not given 


He contended that neither the representative of 
Greece nor the delegate of the United Kingdom had 
given an answer to the facts and documents he had 
presented before the Council. 


The Greek explanation that the Greek trade unions 
were dissolved on the request of the workers themselves 
was “insulting to the Security Council.” The Council 
would “vainly demand documents for the confirmation 
of the fantastic allegation,” for “such documents do not 
exist because the labor organization did not raise this 
question, did not discuss it and did not adopt any 
decisions.” 
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Later the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said: 
“It is time to put an end to this story about Communists 
as a small knot of men who have no influence upon 
their people.” In all countries, he added, the peoples’ 
masses are expressing confidence in the Communists 
because they had passed the severe tests of the war. 
The Communists were receiving millions of votes and 
“in many countries they are members of govern- 
ments and even are at the head of the governments.” 

He explained that the Soviet Government refused to 
send its observers to Greece because it considered the 
establishment of such a foreign tutelage over Greece, 
especially in view of the presence of the British troops, 
as an interference into the internal affairs of Greece. 

“It would seem little likely,” he continued, “but it is 
a fact that the shadows of Munich are rising again. 
They rise as if there had not been the greatest war of 
all in the cause of which the Republics of the Soviet 
Union, including the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, have suffered such enormous sacrifices. . . 

“We have differences of opinion on some questions 
within the United Nations; but we have one great 
achievement obtained in the process of the war against 
our common enemy. It is co-operation of the Great 
Powers which is the principal guarantee of peace, and 
those who again today pull out a moth-eaten bogey of 
the so-called Soviet propaganda are working not for 
the benefit of the co-operation of the United Nations, 
but for the disruption of such co-operation. 


“Fantastic fabrication” 


“We note this fact with even more astonishment, be- 
cause in those various states whose representatives are 
blaming the Ukrainian delegation for propaganda, an 
unrestrained anti-Soviet propaganda is being carried on 
—propaganda based on the most fantastic fabrica- 
tions.” 

In summing up, he said the substance of the question 
before the Council amounts to the following: “The 
aggressive policy of the extreme Greek Monarchists. . . 
ceased long ago to be an internal affair of Greece. The 
Greek Extreme Monarchists, considering that by falsi- 
fied plebiscite they have created a semblance of a con- 
stitutional basis inside the country, are now passing 
over to aggressive actions directed against other states, 
and primarily against Albania.” 

At the 66th meeting of the Council on September 11, 
the delegate of the U.S.S.R. declared that many facts 
had been adduced to confirm the accuracy of the accu- 
sations against the present Greek Government. The 
Council ought not and has not the right to ignore the 
facts, he said. “If it does this,” he added, “it may 
well compromise itself.” 


He pointed out that Article 99 of the Greek Con- 
stitution of 1911 provides that foreign troops may 
remain in the country only on the basis of a law that 
has to be specifically promulgated to that effect. No 
such law has been passed, he said. 





The meaning of Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to which the British 
delegate had referred. was supremely clear, the dele- 
gate of the U.S.S.R. continued. It allows, he said, 
the United Nations to undertake measures to remove 
threats to peace even if those threats come out of in- 
ternal conditions of a country: it not only justifies 
hut also compels the Security Council to undertake 
such measures against countries that have a Fascist 
regime, the very existence of which constitutes a threat 
lo peace. 

“In this case.” he continued, “we deal with a neces- 
sity for the Security Council to adopt measures to 
remove a threat to peace in the Balkans in connection 
with the irresponsible aggressive activities of the 
Greek Government in so far as Albania is concerned.” 

He explained that the Soviet Government considers 
that sending of observers to Greece is one of the as- 
pects of interference into the affairs of Greece which 
is inconsistent with the sovereignty of Greece and the 
Greek people. 

Later he added: “The Soviet Union will fight 
thoroughly and decidedly for a strict observance of 
the Charter of the United Nations. Let other people 
say that the presence of British troops in Greece and 
their interference into internal Greek affairs constitutes 
a stabilizing factor. It may be that American warships 
have been sent to the shores of Greece also in the 
interest of stabilizing their situation. We know very 
well what such a stabilization means. We also know 
quite well the destination of the stabilizers sent to 
Greece and carrying cannons. automatic arms and 
airplanes. The presence of such a means of stabiliza- 
tion. let us say, at the shores of Greece in connection 
with the plebiscite is an insult to the Greek people. an 
insult to their national feeling. It is incompatible 
with the dignity of every self-respecting country.” 


Questions different 


The question discussed in London, he said, was 
that of the withdrawal of British troops from Greece; 
the main question raised in the Ukrainian communica- 
tion is the problem of the aggressive policy of the 
present Greek Government with regard to Albania. 

The claims of Greece on Albania are backed by 
rifle and machine-gun fire, he continued, and asked, 
“How strong should that fire be to attract the attention 
of the Security Council ?” 

The delegate of the United Kingdom referred to a 
secret order which the representative of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. had said enjoined the “burning down of vil- 
lages of persons who were dissatisfied with the existing 
regime in Greece.” This order, he explained. referred 
specifically to the burning down of isolated huts, not 
villages, suspected of being camouflaged dumps for 
arms and ammunition. 

Refuting the Ukrainian representative’s charge that 
the British Foreign Secretary had made pledges which 


had not been kept, the British delegate quoted the 
Foreign Secretary's statements and asked, “Which 
promises, then, have been broken?” 

He denied that operations of the Greek Army are 
supervised by the British Military Mission, which he 
said is not in command of the Greek Army. 

Regarding the allegation that consultations on the 
Greek situation did not bring any results, the British 
delegate said that at Yalta, Marshal Stalin had stated 
he had complete confidence in the British policy in 
Greece; at Potsdam Foreign Commissar Molotov had 
agreed to drop the matter after reading a British 
memorandum; in London in September 1945 after 
discussion Mr. Molotov had said that the British For- 
eign Secretary would hear no more from the Soviet 
Union about Greece and Mr. Bevin understood the 
matter was left to Great Britain and the Greek Gov- 
ernment: and last December Mr. Bevin had given Mr. 
Molotov a full explanation about Greece, and Mr. 
Molotov did not press the matter further and did not 
ask that any specific action be taken, 


Presence not illegal 


The British delegate reiterated that British troops 
are in Greece by the repeated invitation of suc- 
cessive Greek Governments and that it has been rec- 
ognized that their presence under these conditions is 
not illegal. 

A further reply to remarks by the delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. was that, from whichever direction bullets 
might be flying on the Greek-Albanian frontier, the 
Greek Government at least had taken its case to a 
proper tribunal. “In Paris,” he said, “it is they who 
propose to adopt peaceful methods for the settlement 
of this question in dispute.” 

He continued that one phrase by the delegate of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. he would heartily endorse—‘It 
is the co-operation of the Great Powers which is the 
principal guarantee of peace”—and added: 


“Nothing could be truer; but co-operation involves 
amongst other things consultation. Co-operation can 
hardly be achieved by accusations openly—and un- 
expectedly—made. It is significant, I think, that His 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom have 
not yet seen fit to resort to this method, and they still 
hope that other means may prove efficacious for realiz- 
ing that co-operation which must be at the base of 
any constructive effort for the maintenance of peace 
and security.” 

The representative of Greece remarked that British 
troops are in Greece by virtue of a unanimous decision 
taken by all the political parties with the exception of 
the Communists. He read a unanimous resolution 
adopted by the Greek political parties comprising the 
National Union which stated that the premature 
withdrawal of the British troops would constitute a 
failure to observe an obligation undertaken bv the 
Allies towards Greece. 
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Plans for World Food Board 


Conclusions of FAO Conference 


Tue second Conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, which has been 
meeting in Copenhagen, adjourned on September 13, 
after establishing the preparatory machinery to consti- 
tute a World Food Board. 

“Through their common servant, the FAQ, the na- 
tions can send a message of hope to the world, and 
an assurance that they will not rest until victory is 
won in the battle against hunger and poverty,” said 
FAO’s Director-General, Sir John Orr, in his speech 
closing the Conference. “Already fear of another 
war casts a shadow on mankind,” he declared. “But 
there must be no war; and, if nations co-operate on 
a world food plan based on human needs, there will 
be no war.” 

In the course of its 11-day meeting, the Conference 
not only set up a Preparatory Commission for a World 
Food Board, but also reached decisions on many 
points. Among others, it recommended that govern- 
ments continue to deal with urgent food problems in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Special 
Meeting on Emergency Food Problems (which was 
held in Washington last May). approved the draft 
agreement for relationship of FAO as a_ special- 
ized agency with the United Nations and agreed to 
admit five new members to the organization, raising 
the total membership to 47. The new members are: 
Ireland, Portugal, Switzerland. Italy and Hungary. 


Food Board decisions 


The proposal of Sir John Orr for a World Food 
Board which would serve in effect as an “ever-normal 
granary was agreed to, and a preparatory commission 
was established to consider the proposal. 

Four specialized international organizations—the 
ILO. the World Health Organization and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund —are to be invited 
to attend the Commission’s meetings and the Economic 
and Social Council is to be asked to send two repre- 
sentatives. One of these would speak especially for 
the Preparatory Committee for the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment. These interna- 
tional representatives would be advisers with the right 
to discuss but not vote. 

Each FAO member not in the Commission will be 
authorized to send one non-voting observer to the dis- 
cussions of the Commission. The Preparatory Com- 
mission is authorized to invite governments not repre- 
sented in the Commission. and inter-governmental or- 
ganizations, to submit memoranda or to serd represen- 
tatives to the meeting to participate in discussion on 
items of interest to them. The Commission also is au- 
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thorized to seek advice from the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Preducers or other expert bodies. 

The Board’s objectives, as approved by the Confer- 
ence, would be to stabilize agricultural prices at levels 
fair to producers and consumers, and to improve nutri- 
tion standards throughout the world. Its functions. as 
envisaged by Sir John Orr, would be: 

1. To stabilize prices of agricultural commodities 
on the world markets, including provision of the neces- 
sary funds for stabilizing operations; 

2. To establish a world food reserve adequate for 
any emergency that might arise through failure of crops 
in any part of the world; 

3. To provide funds for financing the disposal of 
surplus agricultural products on special terms to coun- 
tries when the need for them is most urgent; 

4. To co-operate with organizations concerned with 
international credits for industrial and agricultural 
development, and with trade and commodity policy, in 
order that their common ends might be more quickly 
and efficiently achieved. 


Commission to meet in Washington 


The Preparatory Commission, which is to convene 
in Washington before November 1, will report to the 
Director-General of FAO, who will circulate the report 
to all FAO members and international agencies con- 
cerned. A subsequent FAO conference will consider 
the report and forward recommendations to the Econ- 
omic and Social Council for action. 

In addition to its decisions to create a Preparatory 
Commission for the World Food Board, the Confer- 
ence adopted proposals that FAO study the possibility 
of pushing forward the areas under cultivation in the 
world’s pioneer zones; it decided to issue annual world 
food appraisals with intermediate reports; when the 
situation justifies it, FAO will make studies of supplies 
and requirements important to food products, review 
the world’s need for agricultural credit, and give tech- 
nical assistance to the proposed 1950 world agriculture 
census. 

The Conference agreed to recommend establishment 
of a joint nutrition committee to secure co-operation 
between FAO and the World Health Organization, 
and urged the development of synthetic processes which 
“may contribute to improve nutrition and towards the 
alleviation of shortages. 

The Conference also decided to send a forestry mis- 
sion to Latin America before the end of 1946 to aid 
in the development of unexploited forest resources. 

Specific short-term proposals adopted by the Con- 
ference included a recommendation that more fish be 
used to help meet the critical food shortages expected 
in parts of Europe next year. A proposal for summon- 
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ing a conference on forestry in Europe was also passed. 

The Conference approved a short-term proposal that 
the technical assistance programs of UNRRA’s agri- 
cultural work be continued by FAO. 

The Conference also decided to encourage the 
formation of producer co-operatives to assist in the 
production and distribution of supplies and equipment, 
as well as in the formation of appropriate credit and 
distribution agencies. 

To increase current fertilizer supplies, FAO de- 
cided to approach authorities in Germany and Japan 
with a request that in these countries all nitrogen 
into operation as long as the world shortage of nitrogen 


continues. Canada and the United States are to be 
approached with the request to raise the production 
of fertilizer nitrogen. 
plants that can readily be put into production be put 

The Conference decided that three organizations, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, International 
Co-operative Alliance and International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers be granted privileges of 
representation at the Conference and the right to 
present statements. 

The FAO budget for the 18-month period from July 
1, 1946 to December 31, 1947, was set by the Confer. 
ence at $7,500.000. 


World Food Shortage 


T HE continuing seriousness of the world food pros- 
pects for 1946-47 is revealed by a report submitted 
by FAO to its annual Conference at Copenhagen. 
Despite a slight improvement since May last owing 
to favourable weather conditions in some areas, 
there is an estimated gap of 8.000.000 tons of bread 
grain between possible supplies and minimum physi- 
ological requirements. 

At the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems 
held at Washington last May, FAO estimated a 
shortage in 1946-47 of 10,000,000 tons and since 
then, harvests have turned out better in certain areas, 
notably Southern Europe and China, but this im- 
provement has reduced the shortage only by 2.000,- 
000 tons. 

The main hope of overcoming this shortage, the 
appraisal points out, is by making more grain avail- 
able for human use and by effecting greater eco- 
nomies in the use of all food grains. 

The estimates are based on a minimum subsistence 
diet of 2,000 calories a day in Europe and 1,600 
calories in the Orient. 

According to FAO reports, world export supplies 
of bread grain in 1946-47 are now revised upward by 
about 500,000 tons—from just under to just over 
20,000,000 tons. Actually a very large wheat crop is 
being gathered in North America, but because of 
reduced stocks the total supplies are less than at the 
beginning of 1945-46. 

Bread grain needs for deficit areas are calculated 
on the assumption that quantities of fats, meat, and 
sugar equivalent to 30 per cent of pre-war supplies 
would be available. This is an optimistic assump- 
tion, according to FAO, and to the extent that 
these supplies fall short, more bread grain will be 
needed to meet minimum physiological needs. The 
calculation further assumes that 1945-46 rates for 
extraction will be maintained as also the controls 
over grain collection and feeding of grain to live- 
stock. If any of these conditions are slackened the 


nutritional minimum of the non-farm population 
would be further imperilled. 

A steady rate of consumption throughout the year 
is also assumed. If grain is used somewhat freely 
after the harvest, there will be greater deficiency 
later on. A temporary nutritional deficiency will also 
occur if for lack of transportation grain cannot be 
shipped in the months when it is required. 

Moreover, some countries face such acute short- 
ages of foreign exchange that they cannot afford to 
import enough to maintain a physiological minimum 
diet. Unless special financial arrangements can be 
made, FAO believes that the diet of considerable 
groups in these countries may remain at 1,500 calo- 
ries or lower throughout 1946-47. 

If steps can be taken to alleviate these financial 
difficulties (thus putting the deficit countries in a 
position to ask for enough food to provide the mini- 
mum diet) FAO anticipates that there will be further 
upward pressure on prices and this danger has to be 
guarded against. 

One satisfactory development since last May is the 
exceptionally large crop of coarse grains (maize, 
barley and oats) in the United States. The expected 
world export surplus of 6,500,000 tons will be keenly 
demanded as livestock feed, but if part of this sur- 
plus together with certain additional amounts of 
grain otherwise destined for animal feeding or for 
stock rebuilding, could be made available for human 
use it might go far to close the gap. 

For the rest, FAO says, it will be necessary and im- 
portant to bring into operation various economy 
measures recommended by the Special Meeting on 
Urgent Food Problems and to follow closely the 
principles of allocation there agreed. 

Looking beyond 1946-47, FAO foresees that the 
world food situation may continue tight for some 
time, since import demand will be larger than before 
the war and export supplies of many foods, notably 
livestock products, can expand but slowly. 
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Tue first comprehensive report on war devastation 
in Europe has been completed, and concrete recom- 
mendations on reconstruction have been formulated for 
submission to the Economic and Social Council. 

Members of the Temporary Sub-Commission on the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, the rep- 
resentatives of 20 nations, held their final London meet- 
ing on September 13 and authorized their chairman, M. 
Baumgartner (France) and rapporteur, Isidore Lubin 
(United States) to present their report to the present 
session of the Economic and Social Council. 

Appointed by the Council on June 21, 1946, the Sub- 
Commission met first in London on July 29, sent field 
teams to affected European countries, collected all avail- 
able information and prepared a comprehensive survey. 
More than 400 pages long and with some 100,000 
words. the report gives a graphic picture of ruin and 
reconstruction alike. 

Most important of the recommendations is the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an Economic Commission 
for Europe to co-ordinate action for the economic re- 
construction of Europe. Other recommendations sug- 
gest methods of speeding up reconstruction. 

Certain problems which may arise from the contem- 
plated reconstruction and development plans of indi- 
vidual countries are also pointed out. 

Also included are the report of the Working Group 
for Asia and the Far East and separate reports dealing 
with the following European countries: Albania, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Byelorussian S.S.R.. 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Finland, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Malta, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United 


Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The idea that the time was ripe for establishment of 
a unified body which would co-ordinate the activities 
hitherto undertaken by emergency bodies like the 
European Central Inland Transport Organization 
(ECITO), the European Coal Organization (ECO) 
and the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 
(EECE), had been in the minds of many of the dele- 
gations. The suggestion was therefore presented to 
the Sub-Commission by Mr. Lubin, as a rapporteur’s 
proposal, arising from many discussions with repre- 
sentaiives of Member governments, and not as a United 
States Government proposal. Although the United 
States delegation completely associated itself with the 
idea, it was considered first and foremost as the con- 
cern of European governments. 
The draft proposal, as considered by the Sub-Com- 
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Rebuilding Devastated Europe 


Report recommends Economic Commission 









mission, was the work of a small committee consisting 
of the delegates of Poland, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. A large number of delegates gave 
their unqualified support to the suggestioin, but some 
delegations could not make a definite statement on it 
as they had not received instructions from their gov- 
ernments. No vote was therefore taken on the motion, 
and it will be presented to the Economic and Social 
Council as a proposal and not as a resolution. 

Under the draft proposal the Sub-Commission rec- 
ommends the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in accordance with Article 68 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. which empowers 
the Council to set up commissions as required for the 
performance of its functions. Its headquarters would 
be in Europe, and it would consist of all European 
Members of the United Nations and the United States. 
Non-European Members of the United Nations and 
representatives of specialized agencies and allied con- 
trol authorities might be invited to participate when 
matters in which they are concerned are being dis- 
cussed. The administrative budget of the Commission 
would be financed from United Nations funds. 


Purposes of Commission 


The purposes of the Commission would be to co- 
ordinate action for the economic reconstruction of 
Europe in co-operation with the governments and 
specialized agencies. It would initiate and participate 
in measures necessary for the expansion of European 
economic activity and development. Subsidiary agen- 
cies or committees might be set up if the Commission 
considered them necessary to achieve its objectives. 
It would collect, evaluate and disseminate not only 
economic material as such, but technological and sta- 
tistical information. 

Immediately the commission is established, it is sug- 
gested, it should undertake the co-ordination and, in 
agreement with the Member governments of EECE, 
ECO and ECITO, the absorption of these bodies, while 
ensuring that there is no interruption in the work 
performed by them. 


Primary interest in Members 


During its initial stages, the needs of countries that 
are Members of the United Nations would be the pri- 
mary concern of the Commission. 

The wider implications of the proposed Economic 
Commission for Europe were thus summed up by Lord 
Pakenham, speaking at a plenary meeting: “I feel 
that an Economic Commission of this kind serves not 
only to promote the narrower economic interests of 
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Europe. but also points the way to wider European 


















































fellowship on the political and — may I add — the tr 
social and humane plane.” pe 
by 
Situation in Europe today - 
The chapter of the report headed “Situation wh 
in Europe Today” was based on material supplied eff 
by governments, gathered by the United Nations Sec. to 
retariat and, in the case of those countries covered by try 
the Sub-Commission’s three field teams for western, cul 
eastern and southern Europe, on data collected on the 20 
spot in consultation with officials and experts of the 
countries visited. Pr 
The report explains that the economic consequences 
of World War II have their roots in conditions which 
prevailed long before the war actually began. The we 
bending of a large part of European economy to suit cor 
the purpose of the German war machine changed the an 
direction of trade, dislocated financial markets, caused pri 
inflation, depleted capital resources and stocks, and eve 
Typical of the sights which greeted the field teams on their distorted industrial production. Following on is ly 
tours of inspection: Devastation at St. Lo, France came the appalling consequences of war. tac 
Devastation in European countries is summarized the 
under the following headings: Manpower, Food and be 
Agriculture, Fuel and Power. Major Industries, Hous- tha 
ing. Transport, Finance and Currency, Trade, Balance the 
of Payments. The chapter includes much tabulated per 
data giving total losses in the foregoing fields. has 
The overall picture which emerges is first and fore- ’ 
most a desperate shortage of coal. The output of all cor 


European coal-producing countries, including western 
Germany but excluding the U.S.S.R., is about 72 per 
cent of the pre-war average. There is the enormous 
shortage of manpower due to war losses, for 
example, more than 6.000,000 in Poland and 1,500,000 
in France. Many of those who survived are under- 
nourished and weakened in health. That a partial 
A partly rebuilt factory in Prague, Czechoslovakia and, be- | recovery has been made in industry and agriculture 

low, experimental rebuilding at Orleans, France. is due to the peoples of Europe, who despite malnu- 
trition and fatigue have made a supreme effort to 
master their own problems. 





Raw materials, equipment needed 


There is an urgent need for the import of raw 
materials and equipment necessary to produce goods 
needed both for domestic and export purposes. In 
many European countries foreign credits are needed 
to pay for these imports: the substantial credits from 
the United States as well as Canada, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom have been of great as- 
sistance to the recipient countries in 1946. 

One of the outstanding problems with regard to 
European trade is to effect an orderly change-over 
from the present pattern of bilaterial trade to a mul- 
tilateral system. In the struggle to restore trade there 
was no alternative to many European countries but to 
enter into short-term bilateral agreements with their 
near neighbors. The planning of a multilateral trade 
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pattern. taing into consideration the total foreign 
trade possibilities, is, the report stresses, a most im- 
portant and urgent task which might be undertaken 
by the proposed Economic Cominission for Europe. 
Not the least vicious of the iegacies left by German 
rule and devastation is the currency inflation with 
which many of its victims have been siruggling. Great 
efforts are being made to keep down wages and prices 
to stabilize the price levels. The goal for each coun- 
try. says the report, is the free convertibility of its 
currency into other stable currencies, and towards this 
goal the International Monetary Fund should assist. 


Problems of the future 


At the time of liberation all European countries 
were faced with a similar set of problems. The initial 
concern of each was to recreate a working economy 
and to provide its people with the necessities of life. 
primarily food and shelter. Emergency situations 
everywhere required emergency action, frequently of 
a makeshift nature. Many problems had to be at- 
tacked so speedily that the effects on other segments of 
the economy of the measures undertaken could hardly 
be considered. The report records with satisfaction 
that with few exceptions Europe seems to have passed 
the emergency stage. The progress of recovery now 
permits many governments to plan on a long-range 
basis. 

The report groups the European countries in ac- 
cordance with the definition of their future plans. 


The U.S.S.R. has adopted a five-year plan which pro- 
vides in detail for the economic rehabilitation and 
expansion of each part of the nation’s economy. A 
second category. which includes France, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, has developed fairly detailed though 
tentative national economic plans which set short- 
term production targets for important industries. 

In another category are Denmark, Finland. the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom, which have reached reasonably 
clear definitions of the general direction which they 
wish their internal economy and foreign trade to take. 
They have not, however, laid down any comprehensive 
economic plans, chiefly because of the great extent to 
which foreign trade and balance of payments affect 
their economies. 

There are also Yugoslavia and Greece. which are 
still preoccupied with immediate problems of recov- 
ery and so are unable yet to formulate the direction 
of their future policy. 

An analysis of the plans of European countries 
reveals an inability to foresee with any precision their 
future economic relationships with the rest of the 
world. This is not due to lack of intention, but is to 
a large extent a consequence of uncertainty as to 
future sources of finance, supplies and equipment and 
to lack of information about the plans of other coun- 
tries. 

The problem of Europe’s balance of payments with 
the rest of the world during the next few years is one 
of the most difficult of Europe’s international. eco- 





These are the ‘housing’ conditions in a suburb of Warsaw where families live in holes burrowed by the wayside. Repair 
of over 6,000 cubic metres of buildings either has been accomplished or is in process, but the need is still desperate. 
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nomic problems, the report states. Before the war 
Europe was able to finance its imports by means of 
payments for various services, particularly shipping 
receipts from overseas investments and tourist re- 
ceipts. During the reconstruction period these re- 
ceipts will be at a much lower level, and the effect 
will probably make Europe as a whole a net debtor. 

At the same time the pace of economic development 
outside Europe was greatly accelerated by war. The 
national economic policies of European countries with 
regard to exports to non-European countries will have 
to take into account the changes in Europe’s balance of 
payments and in the structure of world markets. 

Another problem which has to be faced is the dan- 
ger which might arise through lack of co-ordination 
of the production programs of European countries. 
Many countries, for instance, plan to increase their 
production of capital goods, not only for domestic 
requirements but to replace part of the former Ger- 
man production. 

The Sub-Commission therefore emphasizes the dif- 
ficulties which may arise if the economic policy of 
individual European nations is formulated without 
full exchange of information on economic policies of 
other nations. Such exchange is part of the task en- 
visaged for the proposed European Commission. 


Recommendations on specific subjects 


Suggestions for international action on several spe- 
cific problems which retard reconstruction in Europe 
have been made by the Sub-Commission. Since the 
economy of Europe as a whole cannot be placed on a 
satisfactory footing without outside assistance in the 
financing of essential imports, the Sub-Commission 
makes recommendations on financial needs, both emer- 
gency and long-term. 

UNRRA will cease to operate in Europe at the end 
of 1946. The Sub-Commission endorses the UNRRA 
resolution that the United Nations should establish 
machinery for reviewing the needs for financing 
urgent imports of the basic essentials of life after the 
termination of UNRRA programs. On the long-term 
basis, the Sub-Commission is of the opinion that if the 
reconstruction of Europe is not to be unduly delayed. 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment should come into full operation soon. 

It is also urged that the International Monetary 
Fund should consider making available to the deva- 
stated countries the facilities for meeting exchange 
difficulties which come within its framework. 

Regarding manpower, the Sub-Commission recom- 
mends that shortages of both skilled and unskilled 
labor may possibly be alleviated by using available 
surpluses from other countries. Data could be assem- 
bled showing which countries desire to import labor, 
how many persons they want, and what skills are re- 
quired; also which countries have an excess of work- 
ers. It is also suggested that a European pool of in- 
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structors might be established to train labor in industry 
and agriculture and that technicians be sent for instruc. 
tion to countries highly developed in these fields. 


The Sub-Commission expressed itself in agreement 
with the UNRRA resolution urging continued inter. 
national action in the field of agricultural rehabilita. 
tion and with the recommendation that FAO should 
provide the maximum technical assistance in the ex. 
peditious re-establishment of agricultural production 
in liberated countries. The importance of making 
special efforts to collect the maximum amount of food 
from the coming harvest is also emphasized. 


Coal production vital 


Since the restoration of the pre-war level of coal 
production is the most important condition of Euro- 
pean recovery, the Sub-Commission recommends that 
the functions performed by the European Coal Or. 
ganization of equitably distributing available coal and 
promoting the increase of exports should be continued 
as long as necessary. 

Concerning raw materials, the Sub-Commission rec- 
ommends that the allocation and distribution of mate. 
rials in short supply should be considered by any 
permanent body dealing with problems of European 
economy in co-operation with governments. 

Since the present installed capacity for the produc- 
tion of electric power in Europe, outside Germany, 
will not be adequate for future industrial needs, it is 
recommended that an agency set up by the Economic 
and Social Council should, in collaboration with 
experts, prepare plans for the co-ordinated development 
of European power resources, the construction of 
hydro-electric plants and the establishment of an in- 
ternational grid for European countries. 


Establishment by the Economic and Social Council 
of a Permanent International Housing Organization, 
as proposed at the EECE meeting in Brussels in July, 
is endorsed by the Sub-Commission. 

The need for speeding up the repair of European 
main railroads, ports, inland waterways and shipping 
is stressed, and it is recommended that the fullest use 
be made of the technical services of such international 


bodies as ECITO. 


Regarding trade, the Sub-Commission reiterates the 
overwhelming importance of reviving multilateral trade 
both among European countries and between Europe 
and the rest of the world. It also calls attention to the 
forthcoming Itnernational Conference on Trade and 
Employment which the United Nations is sponsoring 
and for which a Preparatory Committee will meet in 
London on October 15. 


Asia and the Far East 


Simultaneously with the setting up of the European 
Working Group, a Working Group was established for 
Asia and the Far East. Its task is to hold preliminary 
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discussions on the scope and methods of inquiry in Asia 
and the Far East. At its first meeting on August 9 the 
Working Group set up a small committee to prepare a 
questionnaire to be sent to governments to indicate the 
type of information required from them. This ques- 
tionnaire has been dispatched, and a proposed future 
plan of work as approved by the Sub-Commission is 
included in the report. This working plan provides 
that the Asia and Far East Group will reassemble, if 
possible, in Asia or the Far East on or about Decem- 
ber 16, 1946. Shanghai and Manila have been sug- 
gested as suitable meeting places, but the exact place 
and date are to be determined by the Secretary-General. 

Three sub-committees will be required for the study 
of the following areas: New Guinea (Australian man- 
date), British Borneo, Malayan Union and Singapore. 
Burma and Hong Kong, Solomon Islands (British 
territories), China, French Indo-China. India, Korea. 
Netherlands Indies. Philippine Republic. Portuguese 


BELGIUM 
Delegate: 


Professor Fernand Dehousse 
Professor of International 
University of Liege 

M. Roland Lebeau 

M. Joseph Nisot 

Professor Robert Vandeputte 


Law. 


Alternates: 


CANADA 
Delegate: Hon. Paul Martin 
Secretary of State for Canada 
Alternate: Dr. W. A. Mackintosh 


Dr. G. F. Davidson 
Deputy Minister, Department of 
National Health and Welfare 

Mr. R. G. Riddell 

Dr. Sharman 

Mr. Allan Field 

Mr. B. M. Williams 


Advisers: 


Secretary: 
CHILE 
Delegate: 
Alternate: 


H. E. Dr. Carlos Davila 

Mr. Fausto Soto 
First Secretary, Chilean Embassy 
in Washington 


CHINA 
Delegate: H. E. Dr. P. C. Chang 
Assistants: Dr. Y. C. Yang 


Dr. Szeming Sze 
Dr. Y. L. Wu 
Mr. P. N. Cheng 
Mr. P. Y. Tsao 


Secretary: 
CoLoMBIA 


Delegate: H. E. Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel 
Adviser: Mr. Guillermo Eliseo Suarez 


Mr. Gabriel Betancourt Mejia 


Mr. Luis Robledo 


Ist Secretary: 
2nd Secretary: 
Cupa 
Delegate: H. E. Dr. Guillermo Belt 
Ambassador to the United States: 
Permanent Delegate to the United 
Nations 
Mr. Guy Perez Cisneros 


Mr. Enrique Perez Cisneros 


\lternates: 
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Timor, Siam. The Secretariat is also authorized to 
make tentative arrangements with governments con- 
cerned for field visits to: 

(1) Burma, Malayan Union and French Indo-China: 
(2) China, Hong Kong and Korea; 

(3) Netherlands Indies and Philippine Republic. 


To report in 1947 


The group is to submit its report to the Economic and 
Social Council before the end of the Council’s first 1947 
session if possible. 

In view of the proposed establishment of a Per- 
manent Economic Commission for Europe and of the 
magnitude of the reconstruction problems of the dev- 
astated areas of Asia and the Far East, it is recom- 
mended that. if the special European commission is 
set up. the Sub-Commission confine its studies, inquiries 
and recommendations to Asia and the Far East. 






CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Delegate: H. E. Dr. Jan Papanek 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations 

Alternate: Dr. Ladislav Radimsky 


Deputy of the Permanent Represen- 
tative 
M. Milan Pitlik 
Chief of the Czechoslovak Econ- 
omic Service in the United States 
Dr. Jiri Stolz 
Adviser on Social Legislation, 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Labor 
M. Ignac Schultz 


Advisers: 


FRANCE 
Delegate: H. E. M. Alexandre Parodi 
Permanent Delegate to the United 
Nations 
Alternate: M. Rene Hoffherr 
Advisers: M. Peissel 
M. Pierre Dieterlin 
M. Leon de Rosen 
Professor Henri Hauck 
M. Baumgartner 
M. Philippe Perrier 
M. Robert Schumann 
M. Pierre Chatenet 
M. Pierre Siraud 
M. Pierre Villey 
GREECE 
Delegate: H. E. M. Alexandre Argyropoulos 
Alternate: M. Alexandre Loverdos 
INDIA 
Delegate: Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Prime Minister of Mysore 
(Not attending Third Session) 
Alternate: Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 


Agent-General for India in the 
United States 
2nd Alternate and 


Senior Adviser 


Mr. S. K. Kirpalani 
India Government Trade Commis- 
sioner 








Professor B. P. Adarkar 
Mr. Sen 
Mr. Subramaniam 


Adviser: 
Secretary: 
Superintendent: 

LEBANON 
Delegate: H. E. Dr. Charles Malik 
Lebanese Minister to the United 
States 
Alternate and 


Adviser: Professor Georges Hakim 
Counsellor of the Legation 
NORWAY 


Mr. Ole Colbjornsen 
Commercial Counsellor at the Nor- 
wegian Embassy, Washington 

Mr. Wilhelm Thagaard 
Director-General of the Price Con- 
trol Administration 

Mr. Ivar Lunde 
Chief of Division, Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs 

Mr. Erik Dons 
Secretary inthe Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs 


Delegate: 


Alternate: 


Adviser: 


Secretary: 


PERL 
Delegate: 
Secretary and 
Alternate: 
Secretary: 


Dr. Alberto Arca Parro 


Mr. Washington Patino 
Mr. Jorge Benavides 
Secretary of the Permanent Dele- 
gation to the United Nations 
UKRAINIAN 5.S.R. 
Delegate: 
USSR. 
Delegate: 
Alternate: 
Advisers: 


Mr. Leo I. Medvedj 


Dr. Nicolai I. Feonov 

Mr. Alexander P. Morozov 
Mr. Pavel M. Chernyshey 
Mr. Alexander P. Borisov 
Mr. Zuev 

Secretary: Mr. Ivan P. Kameney 
Unitep KincpoM 


Delegate: The Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker, M. P. 
Minister of State 
Alternates: Mr. Hector McNeil, M. P. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 
Mr. H. M. Phillips 
Adviser on Economic and Social 
Affairs to the United Kingdom 
Delegation to the United Nations 
Mr. J. H. Penson 
Sir George Rendel 
Dr. G. C. North 
Mr. Myrddin Evans 
Sir Sidney Harris 
Advisers: Mr. J. M. Fleming 


Mr. P. Mason 

Mr. Howard Smith 

Mr. H. McKinnon Wood 
Mr. T. J. Hughes 

Mr. D. P. Pitblado 

Mr. G. C. Dennys 

Mr. B. Cockram 

Col. Todd 

Lt. Col. V. M. Hammer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Delegate: Hon. John G. Winant 
Mr. Leroy D. Stinebower 


Alternate: 

Special 
Assistant: 

Advisers: 


Miss Maurine Mulliner 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Mr. Charles Brannan 
Mr. Philip M. Burnett 









Mr. Joseph D. Cappock 
Mr. Richard Ford 
Mr. William A. Fowler 
Mr. Louis K. Hyde 
Mr. Andrew Karmarck 
Mr. Edmund H. Kellogg 
Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig 
Mr. Loyle Morrison 
Mr. Otis Mullikan 
Mr. James L. McCamy 
Mrs. Edith T. Penrose 
Mr. Ernest F. Penrose 
Mr. Herzel Plaine 
Mr. Alvin Roseman 
Dr. George Warren 
Mr. Bartlett Wells 
Mr. Gordon Williams 
Mr. Thatcher Winslow 
Mr. John Parke Young 
Alternate 
Advisers: Mr. Robert B. Schwenger 
Mr. Frank N. Shields 
Mr. Arthur Smithies 
Miss Ellen S. Woodward 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Delegate: Dr. Andrija Stampar 
Rector of the University of Zagreb 
M. Stane Krasovec 
M. Pavle Lukin 
Acting Representative to the 
United Nations 
M. Leo Mates 
M. Beno Habijanic 
Inter-Governmental Organziations 
EMERGENCY ECONOMIC COMMITTEE FOR EuROPE 


Alternates: 


Observer: Miss Miriam Camp 
EUROPEAN COAL ORGANIZATION 
Observer: Mr. J. B. Castle 


EUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 
Observer: Mr. H. H. Kelly 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
Observer: Mr. Frank L. McDougall 
Alternate: Mr. Paul L. Yates 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


Observer: Sir Herbert Emerson 
Director 
Alternate: Mr. Patrick Malin 


Vice-Director 
INTERNATIONAL LAaBpour ORGANISATION 
Observer: Mr. Lindsay Rogers 
Assistant Director 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Observer: Mr. Harold D. Smith 
Vice-President 
Mr. Leonard B. Rist 
Director of Research 
PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL Civit, AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
Observer: Mr. Marlin 
Liaison Officer 
Unitep Nations EpucATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Dr. Esther Brunauer 


Alternate: 


Observer: 


Non-Governmental Organziations 
Category (A) 
Wortp FepeRATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
Observers: M. Louis Saillant 
Secretary-General 
Mr. Philip Murray 
Vice-President 
Mr. Verret 
Director of the Social and 
Economic Department of the 


WFTU. 


Assistant: 
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PERSONALITIES 


Economic and Social Council — Canada 


Paul J. J. Martin, who is the representative of 
Canada at the present session of the Economic and 
Social Council, has been Canada’s Secretary of State 
since April 1945. He was a delegate to the First 
Session of the General Assembly in London and is to 
attend the forthcoming session in New York. 

Born in Ottawa in June 1903, he graduated from St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto and Osgoode Hall, where he 
obtained Master of Arts and law degrees. He subse- 
quently studied at Harvard, where he took the degree 
of Master of Laws; Trinity College, Cambridge and 
the Geneva School of International Studies. 

Mr. Martin practiced law on his return to Canada, 
and became the first president of the Border Cities 
Branch of the League of Nations Society of Canada; 
member of the Council of the League of Nations So- 


Economie and Social Council — Belgium 


Professor Dehousse, who is 
the regular delegate of Bel- 
gium to the Economic and 
Social Council, was born in 
Liege in 1906. He obtained 
his LL.D at the University 
of Liege where he is now 
Professor of International 
Law. He has also taught at 
the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague, 
and is the author of several 
books dealing with interna- 





Professor Dehousse 
tional law and international problems. 

A former Principal Assistant to the Belgian Minister 
of Labor, he is a member of the Socialist Party and 


Secretariat — Public Information 


Appointed Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Information on March 4, 1946, Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen was first loaned to the Secretariat of the United 
Nations by the Chilean Government for the Executive 
Commiitee and the Preparatory Commission meetings 
in London. During the first General Assembly he was 
Chief of the Information Planning Section. 

Born in Concepcion, Chile, in 1896, he was educated 
at the English School of Lota, and took his Ph.B. at the 
University of Chile in Santiago in 1912. He received 
his Master of Science in Foreign Service from the 
University of Georgetown, Washington, D.C. in 1927 
and was a member of its faculty school of Foreign 
Service from 1927 to 1934. After 11 years as a jour- 
nalist specializing in international affairs, Mr. Cohen 
entered diplomatic service in 1922 as Press Attaché to 
the Special Chilean Embassy to the First Centennial of 
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ciety of Canada; and vice- 
president of the Institute of 
International Affairs. 

He was elected to the 
Canadian House of Com- 
mons in 1935; was Chair- 
man of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the World Youth Con- 
ference in 1936; and Cana- 
dian delegate to the 19th As- 
sembly of the League of 
Nations in 1938. Re-elected 
to the Federal House in 1940, 
he became Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour in 1943. He was delegate to the ILO Confer- 
ences in Philadelphia in 1944 and in London in 1945, 





Mr. Martin 





well-known for his activities in the Walloon movement. 
He is one of the authors of the Socialist plan for the re- 
organization of Belgium on a federal basis. During the 
German occupation he became an editor of Le Monde 
du Travail (Labor World), an underground paper 
which was published throughout the occupation and 
has since become a daily newspaper. 

Professor Dehousse was a delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, the Preparatory Commission and the 
first part of the first session of the General Assembly in 
London. He is at present a member of the Belgian Com- 
mission on War Crimes and of the Conseil Culturel in 
Brussels, and was a member of the Belgian delegation 
to the Paris Conference until his departure to attend 
the present session of the Economic and Social 
Council. 






Brazilian Indeperdence. Sub- 
sequently, he was Secretary 
to the Chilean Embassy in 
Washington (1923-27) ; 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
in the United States and on 
special mission to Paraguay 
and Bolivia (1934); Min- 
ister resident and Chief of 
Diplomatic Department of 
the Chilean Foreign Office 
(1936-39) ; Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipoten- 





Mr. Cohen 

tiary to Bolivia (1939-45); and Ambassador to the 
United States of Venezuela (1945). Mr. Cohen has 
participated in numerous international conferences as 
secretariat member or delegate. 
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Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest that have been received 


by the United Nations. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


Report of the Delegation of the United 
States of America to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, Mexico City, Mex'co, Feb- 
ruary 21-March 8, 1945. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Office, 1946. (Department 
of State Publication 2497, Conference 
Series 85) 

UNITED NATIONS 

REPUBLICA DE CoLomBIA. MINISTERIO DE 
ReLAcIoNES Extertores. Carta de las 
Naciones Unidas y Estatuto de la 
Corte Internacional de Justicia, San 
Francisco, 1945. Bogota, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1945. 

GuaTEMALA, Carta de las Naciones Uni- 
das y Estatuto de la Corte Interna- 
cional de Justicia, San Francisco. 
1945. Guatemala, Tipografia Nacional, 
1945. 

Unitep Nations. 
General Assembly, first part of first 
session (with annexes), London, 10th 
January-14th February, 1946. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 

Unitep Kincpom. CoLoniaL OFFICE. 
Trusteeship. Togoland and the Ca- 
meroons under United Kingdom man- 
date. Presented to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
command of His Majesty, July 1946. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 
(Cmd. 6863) 


Proceedings of the 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Premier rapport soumis aux gouverne- 
ments des Nations Unies par la Com- 
mission Intérimaire de l’Alimentation 
et de l’Agriculture. Ottawa, E. Clou- 
tier, Imprimeur de Sa Majesté le Roi, 
1945. (Canada. Ministére des Affaires 
Extérieures. Recueil des Conférences, 
1945. No. 1) 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
oF THE Unitep Nations. First annual 
report of the Director-General to the 
FAO Conference. Washington, 5 July 
1946. Includes a list of FAO publica- 
tions. 

— Proposals for a World Food Board. 
Prepared for submission to the sec- 
ond session of the Conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 2 September 
19146. Washington, 5 July 1946. 

— World food survey. Washington, 5 
July 1946. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Articles of agree- 
ment between the United States of 
America and other Powers, formu- 


lated at the United Nations Monetary 

and Financial Conference, Bretton 

Woods, New Hampshire, July 1 to 

July 22, 1944, signed at Washington, 

December 27, 1945. Instrument of 

acceptance by the United States of 

America, deposited December 20, 

1945. Effective December 27, 1945. 

| Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 

1946] (Department of State Publica- 

tion 2511, Treaties and other Inter- 

national Acts Series 1502) 

International Monetary Fund. Articles 
of agreement between the United 
States of America and other Powers, 
formulated at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 
1 to July 22, 1944, signed at Wash- 
ington December 27, 1945. Instru- 
ment of acceptance by the United 
States of America deposited Decem- 
ber 20, 1945. Effective December 27, 
1945. | Washington, Govt. Print. Of- 
fice, 1946] (Department of State Pub- 
lication 2512, Treaties and other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1501) 

Monetary Funb AND 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FoR’ RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. In- 
augural meeting of Boards of Govern- 
ors. Provisional list of members of 
the Delegations, officers of the Sec- 
retariat. Wilmington Island, Ga., 
1946. (Doc. No. 1, March 5, 1946) 

What is PICAO? Montreal, Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, April 1946. 

Ce quest TOPACI. Montréal, Canada, 
Organisation Provisoire de |’Aviation 
Civile Internationale, avril 1946. 

Que es la OPACI? Montreal, Canada, 
Organizacién Provisional de Aviacién 
Civil Internacional, abril de 1946. 

International Labour Conference. Thir- 
tieth session, Geneva, 1947. The or- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ganization of labour inspection in 
industrial and commercial undertak.- 
ings. Fourth item on the agenda. Mon. 
treal, International Labour Office, 
1946. (1947, 30th session, IV. Ques- 
tionnaire) 

Convenio sobre la Administracion de las 
Naciones Unidas para Socorros y Re- 
habilitaci6n. Guatemala, Tipografia 
Nacional, 1944. 

U.S. Coneress. House or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN Ar- 
FAIRS. Membership and _ participation 
by the United States in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, on 
H. J. Res. 305, a joint resolution pro- 
viding for membership and _ participa- 
tion by the United States in the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, and 
authorizing an appropriation there- 
for. April 3, 4 and 5, 1946. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Office, 1946. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Canapa, DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs. Proposals for expansion of 
world trade and employment. com- 
municated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, together with the *text of 
the financial agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States signed at Washington on De- 
cember 6, 1945, and related docu- 
ments. Ottawa, FE. Cloutier, Printer 
to the King, 1946. (Conference Series, 
1945, No. 3) 

Unitep Kincpom. The effects of the 
atomic bombs at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Report of the British Mis- 
sion to Japan. London, H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1946. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations during the First Part of its First Session from January 10 
to February 14, 1946, are now available in a 78-page volume 
which contains both English and French texts. 

The publication, which is listed as Document A/64, may be 


bought in North and South America at 75 cents per copy from: 
The International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

and in the United Kingdom at 3s. 6d. a copy from: 


H. M. Stationery Office, 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C, 2 and at Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Cardiff and Belfast; or through any bookseller. 
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99 
From 7 May 
°* 14 June 


” 25 July 


September 
9 September 
September 


September 
September 


September 


September 
September 


October 
7-26 October 
10 October 


(tentative) 


15 October 


23 October 
October 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


4 November 


(tentative) 


4 November 
6 November 
(tentative) 

14 November 
18 November 
25 November 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Headquarters Commission 

Atomic Energy Commission 

UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization 


Council Meeting of PICAO 

Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 

Economic and Social Council—3rd Session 

Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to 
meet during Economic and Social Council Session) 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 


Governmental Organizations (to meet during the Econ- 


omic and Social Council Session) 
Governing Body of the ILO 


International Labour Conference—29th Session 


Forthcoming 


Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 


Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund 


Board of Governors of the International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development 

Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 

PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting 

Conference between UN and Specialized Agencies on Per- 
sonnel Problems 

Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

Committee on Administration and Finance of the World 
Health Organization 

Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its 
sub-committees 

UNESCO General Conference—Ilst Session 


Statistical Commission 


Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 


Public Works of the ILO 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


{interim Hq. or 


Washington 


Montreal 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Montreal 


Montreal 


Washington 


Washington 
Cairo 
Montreal 


Interim Hq. 


London 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Paris 
Interim Hq. 


Brussels 
Interim Hq. 


Brussels 
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